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Federal Educational Activities 


EDERAL educational activities are the subject 

of a report released by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representatives.’ 
The report is a part of a project that “‘is designed to 
afford a basis for congressional determination of 
future policies of the Federal Government respecting 
the establishment and administration of Federal 
educational programs, with a view toward the co- 
ordination of these programs.” 

The need for this report was first recognized by 
Congressman Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, 
chairman of the committee. He felt that the 
committee was working in the dark in considering 
educational propositions that came before it when 
it did not know what the Federal Government was 
already doing in the field of education. What he 
desired was a compilation, analysis, and summary 
of certain basic information that would help the 
committee to discharge its functions adequately in 
dealing with current and proposed Federal activities 
in education, particularly with a view to their 
coordination. Accordingly he requested the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
to make the necessary study, and he arranged for 
its partial financing by the committee. 

The report now presented contains a series of 


1 Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues Before 
Congress, a report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, by Charles A. Quattlebaum, vol. 2 
(pt. 3) Survey of Federal Educational Activities. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. Single copies 
may be had on request from the House Committee on Education 
and Labor as long as the present supply lasts. The document 
is on sale at 50 cents a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. Vol. 1 (pts. 1 and 2) of the 
report was published in January 1951. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents at 35 cents each. 
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statements which describe in some detail the educa- 
tional activities of the several Government depart- 
ments and agencies. The summary of findings, 
quoted verbatim from the report follows. 


Federal Security Agency 


Outstanding among Federal agencies in the num- 
ber and variety of educational programs operated, 
and in the number of persons directly and indirectly 
affected, is the Federal Security Agency. Altogether 
47 activities of constituent units of that agency are 
reported in this volume. The Federal Security 
Agency is also outstanding in the field of education 
in that it contains the one office in the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged by Congress solely with educational 
responsibilities, namely the Office of Education. 
Every phase of education in the United States is 
served to some extent by the Office of Education. 
The present study furnishes ample evidence, how- 
ever, that the services rendered the people by the 
Federal Government through educational processes 
are far more extensive than those administered by 
the one agency termed exclusively “educational.” 
It is especially noteworthy in this connection that 
the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1950 points out, in substance, that less than 1 per- 
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cent of the Federal expenditures for educational 
activities is channeled through the Office of Educa- 
tion. The present study corroborates this observation. 

Activities of the Office of Education are concerned 
with gathering and disseminating basic educational 
information, research, consultative services and other 
matters relating to its statutory mandate to promote 
the cause of education throughout the country. Its 
activities include collection and analysis of statistics, 
administration of grants-in-aid to education, and 
giving advice on school organization, administration 
and legislation, methods of instruction and improve- 
ment of the teaching profession. The Office gives 
special attention to vocational education and inter- 
national educational relations, and to its new statutory 
directive to administer a prescribed program of aid 
to the construction and operation of schools in dis- 
tricts adversely affected by Federal activities. 

The many programs of the Federal Security 
Agency’s Public Health Service in the field of educa- 
tion include nurse training; grants for training in 
cancer control; medical, dental, and dietic intern- 
ships; grants for construction of health research 
facilities at educational institutions; specialized 
training of officers in the Public Health Service; 
financing of medical research fellowships; grants for 
teaching medicine and dentistry; provision of med- 
ical traineeships; aid to the States in training State 
and local health service personnel; and other services. 

Besides the Office of Education and the Public 
Health Service, other constituent agencies of the 
Federal Security Agency performing educational 
services are the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
the Food and Drug Administration, Howard Uni- 
versity, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The last named agency administers im- 
portant programs of aid to the States in training 
workers to provide child-welfare services and health 
services to mothers and children. 


Veterans’ Administration 


From the viewpoint of Federal expenditures, by 
far the most outstanding Federal educational pro- 
grams are those provided for a special group, namely 
veterans. Although principally concerned with the 
provision of opportunities for higher learning, the 
educational programs of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion involve other levels of education. They directly 
affect several millions of persons and cost the 
Federal Government about four times as much as the 
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educational activities of all other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies combined, according to the most 
comprehensive data presently available. 

Benefits available for practically all veterans 
under the program authorized by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 as amended include 
provision for full- or part-time academic education, 
vocational training, or a combination of school and 
job training, books and supplies and subsistence 
allowances for veterans in training and their de- 
pendents. Under the program of vocational reha- 
bilitation provided for veterans with service-incurred 
disabilities, the facilities of educational institutions 
and industrial establishments are utilized to provide 
a wide variety of vocational and academic training. 
In addition to these two programs, the Veterans’ 
Administration provides advanced training for the 
professional and technical staffs of the veterans’ 
hospitals. Besides residency training for medical 
personnel within these hospitals, this program in- 
cludes detailing of staff to other medical institutions 
for training, and in-service training for other mem- 
bers of the medical teams. 


Department of Defense 


It was pointed out in volume 1 of this report that 
the educational activities of the Federal Government 
apparently began with the training of military 
personnel. “General instruction” in the Army 
dates back to the Von Steuben regulations of 1779. 
The numerous and varied educational programs of 
the Army now provide not only for necessary military 
training in all Army activities, but also for far- 
reaching civilian-type education designed to prepare 
officers and enlisted men for hundreds of intricate 
technical tasks. 

The Department of the Army has the responsi- 
bility for the administrative and fiscal support of 
four joint service schools training Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel. Two of these schools are 
operated under the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and two under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They are: 
The Armed Forces Institute, the National War 
College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
and the Armed Forces Information School. 

Prominent among the Army’s educational pro- 
grams are those administered by the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G3, including the operation of the Military 
Academy at West Point, the administration of the 
Army Service school system, the operation of its 
extension course program and the Reserve Officers 
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Training Corps program, the training of military 
personnel in civilian institutions, and the training of 
military personnel of friendly foreign nations. 

The extensive and varied activity specifically 
termed the “Army Education Program” is aimed at 
raising the academic educational level of Army per- 
sonnel in general. Other educational activities of 
the Department of the Army are concerned with 
apprenticeship training at ordnance installations, 
reeducation of the population of occupied areas, the 
education of dependents of Army personnel, training 
of select personnel at Rutgers University, language 
and area training, training of civilian personnel in 
specialized fields, and research through contract 
with colleges and universities. 

The Department of the Navy operates various 
service schools for naval personnel, and provides for 
the training of selected naval personnel in civilian 
schools. It has programs for training for both 
civilian and enlisted naval personnel to become com- 
missioned officers in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The latter activity is carried out at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and other institutions of 
higher learning. The Department also arranges for 
its naval personnel to engage in educational pursuits 
through correspondence courses, especially through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute and the 
Marine Corps Institute. The Department dis- 
charges responsibilities for the education of school- 
age dependents of its personnel residing in certain 
localities, and operates school busses for the de- 
pendents of some of its employees. It also provides 
for scientific studies of naval needs and problems to 
be carried out at educational institutions. 

Training for day-to-day administration, operation, 
housekeeping and maintenance is in some respects 
the most important educational program of the 
Department of the Air Force. It includes the 
technical training program and the Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program. The former pro- 
vides indoctrination and training of personnel in the 
varied skills required in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of aircraft, electronic devices, laundries, messes, 
et cetera. The Air Reserve Officers Training Corps 
supplies junior officers for the Air Reserve forces. 
The civilian institutions program provides graduate 
and undergraduate education of selected personnel in 
administration and management. Other major edu- 
cational programs of the Air Force prepare selected 
personnel to pursue research for air weapons, 
aviation medicine and other Air Force needs, and 
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provide for contracts with educational institutions 
for such research. Besides these programs the Air 
Force carries out programs for off-duty education 
of airmen, and apprenticeship training and spe- 
cial training in aircraft maintenance for civilian 
employees. 


Other Departments 


The Cooperative Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, operating through the land- 
grant colleges, has become “an effective educational 
force to improve the economic welfare, health, and 
community life of rural families.” Besides main- 
taining this Nation-wide educational service in co- 
operation with the States, the Department works 
closely with the land-grant colleges and other 
educational institutions in numerous research proj- 
ects for the advancement of agricultural knowledge. 
Useful information developed from this research is 
disseminated to farmers and to the public through 
the Extension Service and other agencies of the 
Department. The Graduate School of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has become an outstanding 
educational service agency and school of graduate 
study. Training activities, including demonstra- 
tion and consultative services, are also carried out 
by several other agencies of the Department. The 
Department administers the national school lunch 
program providing a midday meal to the students of 
participating schools throughout the Nation. Among 
its other educational activities and aids to education 
are contributions to the agricultural training of 
certain foreign nationals, and payment to school 
funds of Arizona and New Mexico a portion of the 
gross proceeds of national forests in those States. 

Twenty-nine educational programs of the De- 
partment of Commerce are reported in this survey. 
These include educational programs directly oper- 
ated by the Department, and other activities in the 
field of education directly affecting educational 
institutions. The first of these categories includes 
in-service training of employees and of certain foreign 
nationals, and the operation of specialized training 
schools. The second includes contractual arrange- 
ments with educational institutions for research, 
the provision of scholarships and fellowships for 
qualified employees, financial aid to the State mari- 
time academies, and the promotion of aviation 
education in the colleges and high schools. In 
carrying out some of its programs the Department 
utilizes the services of a number of colleges and 
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universities. Important educational institutions 
operated by the Department are the Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., the Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Schools at San Mateo, Calif., 
and Pass Christian, Miss., and the Bureau of 
Standards Graduate School. (EpiTor’s NoTE.— 
The schools at San Mateo and Pass Christian have 
been closed.) 

In promoting better understanding between the 
American people and the people of other countries, 
as an implementation of foreign policy of the United 
States, the Department of State is engaged in exten- 
sive activities of educational importance. These 
activities, carried out in relations between the 
United States and other countries, involve exchang- 
ing students, teachers and other persons, exchanging 
knowledge and skills, operating libraries and insti- 
tutes as outlets for American thought and scholar- 
ship abroad, aiding American-sponsored schools 
abroad, cooperating with other countries in tech- 
nical training, and related projects. Other educa- 
tional activities conducted by the Department of 
State are aimed at orienting new employees in the 
work and objectives of the Department and training 
foreign service officers in the field of foreign affairs. 
In carrying out the latter activities the Department 
principally utilizes its Foreign Service Institute. 

The educational activities of the Department of 
the Interior are of wide variety and scope. Out- 
standing among them is the elementary and second- 
ary schooling of Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut children 
living on reservations or where public school facilities 
are not available. Among the other activities of 
this Department are the apprenticeship and college 
cooperative research programs of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, safety training for employees 
of the Bureau of Mines and for employees in the 
mineral industries, visual education of the public in 
conservation of mineral resources, in-service training 
of departmental employees, and aid to Alaskan 
public schools. 

The seven educational programs of the Depart- 
ment of Justice fall into the main categories of 
(1) adult education for aliens preparatory to natural- 
ization and for inmates of penal and correctional 
institutions, and (2) training programs in law- 
enforcement procedures for personnel of the Depart- 
ment and for law-enforcement officers from State, 
county, and local government organizations. The 
activities are carried out through established national 
institutions such as the National Police Academy 
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and the United States Immigration Border Patrol 
Training School, and through various field schools, 
formal classes at penal and correctional institutions, 
the preparation and supplying of citizenship text- 
books for use in the public schools, correspondence 
courses, and other procedures. 

The educational activities of the Department of 
the Treasury include training persons for the per- 
formance of duties in the Coast Guard, the Bureau 
of Customs, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
the promotion of thrift education in the Nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools. Besides operat- 
ing formal schools such as the United States Coast 
Guard Academy and the United States Customs In- 
service Training School, the Department utilizes the 
services of certain colleges and universities for resi- 
dent instruction of selected personnel, and employs 
correspondence courses, the distribution of teaching 
aids, and other media to attain its educational 
objectives. 

In performing its statutory function of promoting 
the welfare of wage earners in the United States, 
improving their working conditions and advancing 
their opportunities for profitable employment, the 
Department of Labor carries out four major educa- 
tional programs. These are concerned with the 
promotion of apprentice training, aid to the training 
of State and local employment personnel, direct 
training by the Department of factory safety in- 
spectors, and in-service training of the Department’s 
own employees. In addition, the Department 
cooperates with other Federal agencies in affording 
selected foreign nationals industrial training and 
opportunities for study of American industrial proc- 
esses. The largest program of the Department in 
the field of education is the promotion of apprentice- 
ship and other training on the job in the skilled 
trades. 

On reply to inquiries made by the author of this 
report, the Post Office Department reported no 
activities within the limits of this study. 


Other Independent Agencies 


The major educational programs of the Atomic 
Energy Commission include contract research car- 
ried out at colleges and universities, the provision of 
fellowships in the physical, medical, and biological 
sciences and radiological physics, and education for 
dependents of employees at Commission installa- 
tions. A part of the responsibility for the education 
of employee dependents has been taken over by the 
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United States Office of Education under Public Laws 


815 and 874, Eighty-first Congress. Other programs 
of the Commission are designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for employees of Atomic Energy Commission 
installations to continue their academic study for 
credit toward scientific degrees; to instruct scientific 
personnel in the techniques of handling radioisotopes 
and in uses of radiation instruments; and to accom- 
plish other purposes. 

The Smithsonian Institution was established by 
the Congress for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” Some of its activities are 
directly instructional; others basically subserve 
education. These activities include scientific re- 
search and publication of research findings; opera- 
tion of an international exchange service for the 
exchange of governmental and other scientific and 
literary publications; the collection, preservation, 
display and interpretation of works of art; the 
acquisition, exhibition, and dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning wild animals from all over the 
world and the exhibition and interpretation of the 
national collections representing anthropology, bot- 
any, geology, zoology, engineering, industry, history, 
and graphic arts. 

In carrying out its statutory responsibility for 
the conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the area affected by its activities, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority pursues a number of 
educational undertakings in cooperation with nearby 
educational institutions, particularly land-grant col- 
leges and other agencies. Three of these programs 
are concerned respectively with the use of research, 
demonstration and instruction to develop conserva- 
tion of forest, agricultural, and mineral resources. 
Three others deal with problems arising from the 
valley’s development, namely the provision of school 
facilities for employees on TVA projects, guidance of 
families in adjustment to new locations, and studies 
of environmental sanitation. Other educational 
activities of the TVA are designed to promote an 
understanding of the Authority’s program of devel- 
opment, to guide TVA officials in relation with 
State and local educational agencies, and to provide 
other employee training. 

Of the 16 independent agencies carrying on educa- 
tional activities not already described, 6 reported 
only in-service training programs aimed at orienting 
new employees or training others for more efficient 
service. The agencies included in this group are 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Service Com- 
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mission, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. The administrative intern pro- 
gram of the Civil Service Commission is designed to 
aid all Federal agencies in developing their man- 
agerial talent. Besides the six agencies just named, 
three others, namely the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have in-service training as well as other 
educational programs. 

Four of the independent agencies in this group of 
16 cooperate with executive departments in the 
international educational exchange and assistance 
programs. These four agencies are the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Displaced Persons Commission. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency also 
discharges important functions subserving education 
through loans to educational institutions for student 
dormitories and other aids in the provision of hous- 
ing for educational institutions. The General Serv- 
ices Administration bears the important respon- 
sibility for making available such surplus property 
as is needed and usable for educational purposes. 
Other educational activities among the 16 inde- 
pendent agencies here under consideration include 
operation of civil defense schools of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration; operation of the 
public school system of the Panama Canal Zone; 
the research programs of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation carried out through contracts with 
colleges and universities; and finally participation 
by the Federal Reserve Board in economic seminars 
conducted by educational institutions. 


Executive Office of the President 


Activities of three agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President include educational programs, 
namely the Bureau of the Budget, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the National Security 
Resources Board. Two of the programs of the 
Bureau of the Budget, carried out in cooperation 
with the Department of State, involve respectively 
(1) bringing selected high-ranking governmental 
officials and representatives of the press of Occupied 
Germany to the United States to study democratic 
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government, and (2) inter-American exchange of 
information, and of personnel for instruction, in the 
field of public administration. Another program 
provides training in public administration for gov- 
ernment Officials of other countries in cooperation 
with the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


The Central Intelligence Agency has authority to 
assign any employee to any domestic or foreign 
educational institution offering special training de- 
sired by the Agency. Much of the training is derived 
from language and area studies. 

The National Security Resources Board utilizes 
research facilities of certain universities to obtain 
basic data on essential aspects of resource mobili- 
zation. 


Legislative Establishment 


In the Legislative Establishment the Library of 
Congress, the Government Printing Office and the 
United States Botanic Garden perform unique serv- 
ices subserving education. As the principal refer- 
ence library in the United States the Library of Con- 
gress plays an important role in the process of higher 
education. Its vast collections and research facilities 
are constantly in use by scholars and students from 
many parts of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Besides operating its library proper, the 
Library of Congress performs several other functions 
which contribute to education, namely (1) the main- 
tenance and services of the Law Library, (2) the 
provision of books for the adult blind, (3) the main- 
tenance of a union catalog of library holdings, and 
(4) the provision of printed cards for school, college, 
university, and other libraries. 

The Division of Public Documents of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office carries out the primary respon- 
sibility for the cataloging, indexing, and distributing 
of United States Government publications through 
sale, exchange, or free distribution, thus making 
available to schools, colleges, students, and other 
institutions and individuals the educational and in- 
formational materials produced by Federal agencies. 
The Government Printing Office also operates an 
apprentice-training program. 

Besides displaying selected living specimens of 
plant life for public view and study, the United 
States Botanic Garden performs consultive and ad- 
visory services to scholars, students, and other in- 
terested persons in a broad field of botanical and 
horticultural knowledge. 
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District of Columbia 


The Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia operates the public school system of the Dis- 
trict, a veterans’ high school, two teacher-training 
colleges, and the Capitol Page School, and provides 
supplementary educational opportunities and bene- 
fits. Other educational activities are carried out by 
the Board of Public Welfare, the Department of 
Corrections, and the Fire, Health, and Metropolitan 
Police Departments. 

The Board of Public Welfare and the Department 
of Corrections operate programs of academic, voca- 
tional, and social education for children placed under 
their charge. The Fire Department and the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department both have in-service 
training programs. Besides carrying out a broad 
program of this type the Health Department pro- 
vides health education for clinic patients and for the 
general public, and limited training of certain med- 
ical and health personnel of private agencies and 
institutions. 


Total Expenditures for Educational Activities 


This report contains information concerning the 
expenditures on an obligational basis for the fiscal 
year 1950 for the programs reported. The nature 
of the information necessarily varies considerably. 
In some cases exact figures are given; in others, esti- 
mates. In occasional instances no figures on obli- 
gations for the programs were obtainable; but in 
such cases the explanatory information given may 
be of almost equal interest to the reader. 

It has been pointed out in the Introduction to this 
study that, although the programs reported herein 
are “educational” under dictionary definition, there 
are wide differences of opinion as to whether the ex- 
penditures for the programs should be charged to 
educational or to other purposes, since frequently 
the primary or ultimate objectives are noneduca- 
tional in nature. For this reason it would be im- 
possible, from data presently available, to arrive at 
a generally acceptable estimate of the total expend- 
itures for Federal educational activities. 

In a number of instances, funds expended for an 
educational activity are not segregable from those 
expended for more general purposes in which that 
activity is included. Seldom is there an appropri- 
ation specifically for the educational program. In 
many cases certain expenditures specifically for the 
educational activity are known, but these amounts 
do not include all costs of the program, and the other 
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costs may be practically indeterminable. Partic- 
ularly is this true of the educational activities of the 
Department of Defense. For example, extended 
study would usually be necessary to determine what 
portion of the cost of construction and maintenance 
of multiple-purpose buildings on an Army post 
should be charged to their educational usage—or 
how much of the cost of ships or airplanes converted 
from combat to technical training usage should be 
charged to the latter purpose. Likewise it would be 
difficult to determine the part of the cost of an 
educational program represented by the pay of 
thousands of trainees receiving widely varying 
compensation from the Government while in train- 
ing, according to their respective ranks or classifi- 
cation levels and the amount of time devoted to the 
educational program. In general such costs of the 
individual programs as could be determined only by 
extensive study are not included in the fiscal data 
appearing in this report. 

The figures given below were furnished by or 
computed from data supplied by the agencies con- 
cerned. These figures represent obligations for the 
fiscal year 1950 for most or all of the educational 
programs of each of the departments and other 
agencies of the Federal Government. The figure 
given for each separate department or agency is 
more meaningful if considered in connection with 
the information given on the activities of that 
agency elsewhere in this report. 

Although representing the most comprehensive 
data of this kind presently available, the table below 
may nevertheless be misleading if quoted without 
this full preceding explanation. Considered in con- 
junction with this explanation the total is significant. 
It represents the estimated minimum expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1950 for the programs covered 
in this survey. 

The expenditure by the Veterans’ Administration 
was about 81 percent of the estimated total (of 
educational expenditures) for the entire Federal 
Government for the fiscal year 1950. 


Exact or estimated obligations for Federal Educational 
Programs, by agency, fiscal year 1950 

[Subject to the limitations set forth in the preceding explanation] 
I. Executive departments: 


A. Department of State__......---------- $21, 593, 693 


B. Department of the Treasury - - --------- 2, 510, 574 
C. Department of Defense—Army--------- 1 47, 545, 605 
D. Department of Defense—Navy-.-------- 116, 724, 760 
E. Department of Defense—Air Force- - - -- 110, 806, 884 
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I. Executive departments—Continued 


F. Department of Justice 1, 186, 416 
G. Post Office Department___.___________- 0 


H. Department of the Interior. __________- 22, 590, 726 
I. Department of Agriculture..__________- 177, 083, 596 
J. Department of Commerce___________-- 9, 114, 382 
K. Department of Labor. ................ 3, 621, 554 
II. Independent offices and agencies: 
A. Atomic Energy Commission... ________- 25, 762, 454 
B. Federal Security Agency..._._.....____- 70, 089, 436 
C. Smithsonian Institution. ___.__________ 2, 280, 132 
D. Tennessee Valley Authority. ..._....__- 4, 188, 116 


E. Veterans’ Administration. __....______- 2, 941, 218, 541 





F. Other Independent Offices and Agencies __ 23, 568, 312 
III. The Executive Office, Legislative Establish- 
ment, and District of Columbia: 
A. The Executive Office of the President_ -_- 3155, 146 
B. The Legislative Establishment_.________ 8, 403, 788 
C. The District of Columbia___.._.______. 29, 074, 172 
We cmittntintaccntianinnensiittaliveditiadiitiel 3, 617, 518, 287 


1 Excluding principally the entire Army service school system, for which 
adequate data for an estimate are not available. 

4 Excluding the Central Intelligence Agency, regarding which information is 
withheld for security reasons. 





Deferment of Graduate Students* 


DEFERMENT Of a graduate student from induction 
under Selective Service regulations is based on the 
qualification that he has been accepted for admission 
by a graduate school as a full-time graduate student 
or that he is pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
in a graduate school. 

A bulletin recently sent to all Selective Service 
local boards by General Hershey states that “‘a full- 
time course of instruction in a graduate school shall 
be interpreted to include any of the activities nor- 
mally regarded as an integral part of graduate pro- 
grams of training, including in addition to course 
work, teaching and research assistance, preparation 
for foreign language and other required examinations, 
and supervised work on graduate theses 

“Because of variations among graduate schools 
with respect to the formal requirements for graduate 
degrees, certification of full-time graduate student 
status shall be the responsibility of the graduate dean 
or other appropriate certifying officer in each school. 
In general, such certification shall be based on the 


*A copy of this statement has been sent by John Dale Russell, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, to each dean of a 
graduate school. 
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fact that the student is devoting himself primarily 
to graduate study and is progressing through his 
program at the normal rate, which will permit com- 
pletion of requirements for the master’s degree in 
not more than two calendar years and for the doctoral 
degree in not more than four calendar years of 
graduate study beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

“The above definition should not include the 
activities of persons employed primarily as teachers 





or research workers who may at the same time be 
enrolled in a few graduate courses. The terms 
‘master’s degree’ and ‘doctoral degree’ as used in 
this bulletin refer to graduate degrees and not to the 
first academic degrees granted to students of the 
healing arts such as the degrees of doctor of medicine 
(M. D.) and doctor of dental surgery (D. D. S.) 
which meet the minimum requirements¥for a license 
to practice.” 





New Community College Law for Oregon 


REGON has a new community college law.! 
The new law is basic legislation that should 
make possible the orderly development, over a period 
of years, of a State-wide system of junior or commu- 
nity college education. 


Work of Interim Committee 


The 1951 Oregon junior college law grew out of 
the work of an interim committee on post-high-school 
educational facilities authorized by the State legisla- 
ture in the spring of 1949 “‘to conduct a detailed and 
thorough study of all existing educational facilities in 
the State at post-high-school level, of existing and 
anticipated needs of additional educational facilities 
at the post-high-school level, either by way of 
expansion of existing units or the establishing of new 
units, or both, and to make recommendations for the 
meeting of such existing and anticipated needs.” 
The interim committee was specifically directed not 
to undertake to make any recommendations for 
changes in the present allocation of fields of studies 
and activities to the University of Oregon and to the 
Oregon State College. 

In carrying out its assignment, the interim com- 
mittee met in a number of Oregon cities with in- 
terested local lay and professional groups. It was 
assisted by Leonard V. Koos, emeritus professor of 
secondary education, the University of Chicago, and 
nationally recognized authority in the junior college 


*Specialist for junior colleges, Office of Education. 


1 During 1951 three other States, Illinois, Michigan, and Wyoming, enacted 
somewhat comparable legislation extending educational opportunities at the local 
community level. 
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field. The Koos report, 4 Community College Plan 
for Oregon, a survey of education in the State on the 
lower division post-high-school level, provided a basis 
for the legislative proposal that ultimately was 
enacted into law. 


The Portland Problem 


According to the interim committee, the city of 
Portland, the most populous area of Oregon, presents 
the most difficult post-high-school educational prob- 
lem in the State. Although there are several inde- 
pendent higher educational institutions in Portland, 
“it is apparent that additional facilities must be 
developed in the area if post-high-school educational 
opportunities are to be available to those in the 
medium and lower income brackets.” The Vanport 
Extension Center, established under the auspices of 
the State Board of Higher Education primarily to 
provide lower division collegiate work to veterans, 
should be expanded, the committee suggests, “by 
offering some of tne more general terminal curricula” 
until the Portland school district finds it possible to 
establish a well-rounded junior or community college 
program under local auspices. Additional study of 
the Vanport program should then be made “to de- 
termine whether it should be continued as a lower 
division and general education institution, or whether 
the situation at that time warrants its development 
into a 4-year institution offering a program of liberal 
arts and possibly some of the less technical and 
low-cost professional programs.” 

Although the new law now makes possible the 
establishment of a community college program in 
Portland, the committee clearly does not anticipate 
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any immediate development. It is probable “that 
existing higher educational institutions in Portland 
and the Vanport extension program will serve rather 
adequately the post-high-school educational de- 
mands for Portland until approximately 1960, when 
the ‘war baby’ upsurge hits the higher educational 
level.” 


The Vocational Education Problem 


In its study of the problem of vocational education 
at the post-high-school level, the committee recom- 
mends the continuation and encouragement of the 
regional vocational institutions currently in success- 
ful operation at Klamath Falls and at Eugene on the 
ground that it is impossible for local school districts 
to provide facilities for vocational training in spe- 
cialized areas “where large equipment outlays are 
necessary and where relatively few students are en- 
rolled.” The problem of how best to provide broad 
vocational education opportunities as a part of a 
comprehensive community college program needs 
further study, the committee feels. 


Scholarships Suggested 


In Oregon, as in many other States, there are 
regions which are not served by higher educational 
institutions of any sort and which have too small a 
high-school population to justify the establishment 
of a junior or community college program. The 
committee concludes “that cost and distance factors 
prevent many worthy students in these remote and 
smaller communities from obtaining the advantages 
of post-high-school education. . . . The State is still 
permitting the accident of birthplace to play too big 
a part in determining a young person’s chances of 
receiving the benefits of higher education.” As a 
possible solution to this problem the committee sug- 
gests that further study be given to an enlarged pro- 
gram of State scholarships that might be awarded 
upon the basis of ability, need, and remoteness of 
residence from an existing college or from a junior 
college that could be established under the new law. 
It proposes that the number of scholarships might 
approximate 5 percent of the enrollment of all higher 
educational institutions in the State and that the 
amount of the award might approach $300 an aca- 
demic year. Study of the scholarship proposal, the 
committee states, should be postponed until the 
junior college bill has been in operation long enough 
to determine those communities which will provide 
junior college facilities. 
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Provisions of the Act 


The 1951 Oregon junior college law specifically 
provides for the establishment of junior or com- 
munity colleges as a part of the public secondary 
school system to be administered by the local school 
district and financed by the joint efforts of the dis- 
trict and the State—the amount of the State aid to 
be on the same basis as the aid allotted the public 
elementary and secondary schools. All six of the 
following requirements must be met before a district 
may establish a junior college program: (1) The 
assessed valuation of the district must be at least 
$20,000,000; (2) there must be at least 500 pupils 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12; (3) available building 
space must be modern, adequate, and well adapted 
to junior college purposes; (4) a well chosen general 
and reference library, adequate for the size of the 
enrollment and for the courses offered, must be 
provided; (5) suitable laboratory or shop space, or 
both, and necessary equipment for the courses 
offered must be available; (6) final approval of the 
project by the State Board of Education must be 
secured. 


Under the 1951 law the district school board may 
charge students who are residents of the district a 
tuition not to exceed $150 a school year. For 
students who are nonresidents of Oregon, or non- 
residents of the district operating the junior college, 
the maximum tuition charge is fixed at $350. On 
this point the law departs from the Koos report, 
which recommends that “The community colleges 
should be tuition-free because it has been found that 
a tuition charge, even of modest proportions, is a 
serious obstacle to continuance of education.” 


Under the new law, general supervisory control of 
all public junior or community colleges in Oregon is 
vested in the State Board of Education rather than 
in a special “Liaison Community-College Commit- 
tee’’ of five members, two each from the State Board 
of Higher Education and the State Board of Educa- 
tion and one appointed by the Governor, as proposed 
in the Koos report. The law specifically provides 
that the State Board of Education approve the 
courses of study offered by the junior college. 
“Prior to such approval,” however, “the State 
Board of Education shall obtain the approval of the 
State Board of Higher Education of those courses 
of study which are to be recognized for credit by 
standard colleges and universities.” The Oregon 
plan would seem to.offer a happy solution for other 
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States to the long difficult problem: What agency 
of authorization, supervision, and control should 
there be at the State level for community colleges? 

A request to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to establish a junior college may be initiated by 
a district school board or by a petition signed by at 
least 10 percent of the registered voters of the school 
district. A board of education must act upon such 
a petition and submit recommendations supported 
by pertinent facts and information to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction within 30 days. From 
this it would seem that every school administrator 
and every school board member in Oregon will need 
to inform himself fully concerning the community 
college concept and the desirability and practicability 
of attempting to establish such an educational 
program in his district. Some educational leaders 
of the State predict that a number of boards of edu- 
cation will wish to make some rather extensive local 
studies, perhaps on a continuing basis. 


Limitations of the Act 


Sponsors of the 1951 Oregon junior college bill 
recognize that the law as enacted has certain limita- 
tions. It does not, for example, provide for the 
joint establishment of a single community college 
program to serve adjacent districts, such as Coos 
Bay and North Bend, one or both of which sepa- 
rately might not at present be able to meet all of the 
requirements of the law. Nor does it provide for 
the development of a single unit to serve an entire 
county or even larger area where only the combined 
totals of all of the separate school districts could 
meet the criteria of high-school population and 
assessed valuation. Similarly the law does not 
provide for contractual arrangements between 
districts. The law may, however, indirectly stimu- 
late reorganization and consolidation of existing 
elementary and secondary districts in some instances. 

The Koos report, it should be pointed out, recom- 
mends for certain Oregon areas “consolidation into 
unified districts responsible for all school levels from 
the kindergarten through the community college,” 
but vigorously opposes “consolidation for com- 
munity college purposes only.” The law neither 
specifically prohibits nor clearly permits voters to 
establish a new school district solely to serve junior 
college needs. 


Despite such limitations the 1951 Oregon junior 
college law is forward-looking legislation that should 
encourage as well as permit the orderly extension and 
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equalization of post-high-school educational op- 
portunities among the older youth and adults of the 
State. It should prevent “the development of 
poorly financed, and poorly staffed junior colleges.” 
It is not likely that many Oregon communities will 
immediately avail themselves of the privileges set 
forth under the new law. The pressure of tre- 
mendously increased elementary and _ secondary 
school enrollments will, for the next few years, 
absorb much of the educational resources of the 
State. The important foundation work, however, is 
solidly in place. The development of a comprehen- 
sive State-wide community college educational 
program, including college transfer, terminal, general, 
and adult opportunities, can proceed as rapidly as 
demanded by the people of Oregon. 





Change in Administration of Controlled 
Materials Plan 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES of the Office of Education for 
administering the allotments of controlled materials 
to schools, colleges, and libraries have been consoli- 
dated in a new Division of Civilian Education Re- 
quirements in the Office. The new division is under 
the direction of Deputy Commissioner Rall I. 
Grigsby. 

Correspondence relating to the construction and 
equipment needs of all schools, colleges, universities, 
and libraries, where controlled materials are in- 
volved, should be addressed to Rall I. Grigsby, 
Director, Division of Civilian Education Require- 
ments, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
1 fd 





Air University Awards 


Arr University at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., 
and Randolph Field, Tex., has announced a plan for 
the award of fellowships and visiting professorships 
at the institution. (See HicHer Epucation, Sep- 
tember 15, 1951.) Originally developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Education, the plan is being extended to students and 
faculty members of any accredited college or univer- 
sity in the United States. 

The plan has been described in a pamphlet, 
Off-Campus Opportunities for Graduate and Profes- 
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sional Education in Air University, which may be 





had free from the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, 830 West Peachtree Street, 
NW., Atlanta, Ga. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


A nEw Defense Information Bulletin has been issued 
on the new series of Selective Service College Quali- 
fication Tests. The tests will be given on Thursday, 
December 13, 1951, and on Thursday, April 24, 
1952, by the Educational Testing Service at more 
than 1,000 different centers throughout the United 
States and its Territories. Application blanks 
became available at all local boards on October 1. 
Students whose academic year will end in January 
1952 are urged to apply for the December 13, 1951, 
test. Applications for this test must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, November 5, 1951. 
Applications for the April 24, 1952, test must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, March 10, 


1952. 


To be eligible for the test, a student: (1) must 
intend to request deferment as a student; (2) must 
be satisfactorily pursuing a full-time college course; 
and (3) must not previously have taken a Selective 
Service College Qualification Test. 





Educational Television 


Tue Joint Committee on Educational Television 
reports that more than 225 schools and colleges have 
filed statements in support of educational television 
with the Federal Communications Commission as of 
October 15, 1951. 

As a footnote to the October 1 article, Progress in 
Educational Television, the JCET would like to 
state that the National Education Association and 
its representative, Belmont Farley, were inadvert- 
ently omitted from the constituency of the JCET. 
The entire field of education is well aware of the 
pioneering efforts of the NEA and Dr. Farley in 
educational radio and television. Dr. Farley was 
an officer of the Ad Hoc JCET and provided much of 
the testimony to the Federal Communications 
Commission which resulted in its proposal to allocate 
channels for education. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


The Activity Period in Public High Schools, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Robert C. Story. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 19. 17p. 15 cents. 


Culloden Improves Its Curriculum, by Lucille 
McGraw Richmond and Effie G. Bathurst. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 2. 24p. 15 cents. 


Residence and Migration of College Students, 1949- 
50, by Robert C. Story. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Misc. No. 14. 
6lp. 35 cents. 


Keystones of Good Staff Relationships, by Ells- 
worth Tompkins. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Misc. No. 13. 16p. 


15 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 1950 (Com- 
panion Volume), Analysts’ Addresses. Washington, 
D. C., Department of Higher Education, National 
Association, 1950. 139 p. Proc. Available on re- 
quest, free. 

Analysts’ addresses—21 in number—presented at the Fifth 
Annual National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, IIl., 
Apr. 17-19, 1950. 

Discriminations in Higher Education, by Francis 
J. Brown, Floyd W. Reeves, and Richard B. Anliot, 
ed. Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1951. 87 p. Paper, $1. Series I—Reports 
of Committees and Conferences—No. 50, Vol. 15, 


August 1951. 


Report of the Midwest Educators’ Conference in Chicago, Ill., 
Nov. 3-4, 1950, sponsored by the Midwest Committee on Dis- 
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criminations in Higher Education and the Committee on Dis- 
criminations in Higher Education of the American Council on 
Education. Includes five addresses, six panel talks, recommene- 
dations of the conference, and reports of four State groups. 


Education for Public Social Welfare: Proceedings of 
Third Annual Conference. Harrisburg, Pa., the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Preparation for Public 
Social Welfare and the Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities, 1951. 113 p. Paper. 


Among the papers and discussions are several that deal with 
public health education and education in social welfare. 


An Evaluation of the Tests of General Educational 
Development, by Paul L. Dressel and John Schmid. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1951. 57 p. Paper, $1. 

Describes the purposes and uses of the General Educational 
Development Tests, surveys the research on the tests, reports 
additional research on the tests made for the evaluation, and 
presents an evaluation of the program. 

An Experiment in International Cultural Relations, 
by Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1951. 116 p. Paper, $1.50. (Series I—Reports of 
Committees and Conferences—No. 49. Vol. 15, 
August 1951.) 

Report of the staff of the Commission on the Occupied Areas, 
American Council on Education. Describes the commission and 
its work, indicates the role of American voluntary agencies in 
Germany and Austria, and makes suggestions to sponsors of 
visitors from the occupied areas. 

Experiment in Revision: Redesigning the First 
Courses in Government at Syracuse University, by 
Phillips Bradley and the Staff in Political Science 2 
and 99. Syracuse, New York, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University, 1951. 68 p. Paper. (Syracuse Uni- 
versity Bulletin Vol. 53, No. 15, Aug. 1, 1951.) 

A brief account of how one college department carried out a 
critical appraisal of its introductory work. Deals with both con- 
tent and methods of teaching, and with examination procedures 
and counseling with students. 

How To Choose That College—A Guide for Students 
and Parents, by Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Oliver 
C. Davis. Boston 16, Mass., Bellman Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1951. 52 p. $0.90. 

Information concerning colleges and universities that is of 
interest to college preparatory students and their parents. Deals 
with such matters as college admission requirements, bases of 
admission to college, costs of attending college, and how to make 
good in college. 

Improving College Instruction, by Fred J. Kelly, ed. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
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1951. 199 p. Paper, $1.75. (Series I—Reports of 
Committees and Conferences—No. 48. Vol. XV, 
July 1951.) 


Report of a conference held at Chicago, IIIl., Dec. 7-9, 1950, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Toward Better Teaching—A Collection of Com- 
mentaries on College Instruction, by the Committee 
for the Improvement of Instruction in the College of 
Arts and Science of the University of Missouri. 
Columbia, Mo., Board of Curators, University of 
Missouri, 1951. 88 p. Free on request from the 
Committee. 


A group of 15 statements on college and university teaching, a 
bibliography, a list of teaching aids available to instructors at the 
University of Missouri, and a student rating scale of teaching 
effectiveness. 


William Heard Ki!patrick—Trail Blazer in Educa- 
tion, by Samuel Tenenbaum. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1951. 318 p. $4. 


An interpretative biography of one of America’s best known 
philosophers of education, for 29 years a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, written by one of his 
former students. Includes extensive discussions of Professor 
Kilpatrick’s point of view. 
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